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A WORD OF GREETING. 


eRe are many who think, and perhaps justly, that in these 

days our counsellers are too numerous, and that in the 
multitude of them we do not always find wisdom. The plea that 
instead of applying repeated doses of “good advice,”’ it would be 
wiser and better to leave people alone, is a plea not without some 
show of reason in its favour. And, perhaps, if we had felt sure that 
all other editors would have left people alone during 1888, we might 
have been content to hold our peace, and offer no encouragement 
to our contributors to send MSS. But on every side we observed 
greater and more assiduous efforts put forth on the part of moral and 
religious teachers, in order that they might make’ their voices heard 
and their influence felt through the medium of the printing-press. 
What, under these circumstances, could we do but ‘“‘buckle to,”’ and 
try once more whether we could thrust in ovr word, amid the babble 
of confusing tongues, that shriek and plead, expostulate and reason, 
apparently without weariness and without rest ! 

And our apology or justification is this:—While there are many 
ably-conducted magazines for parents and teachers which uphold 
what are called “orthodox” views, there is no periodical which 
openly takes upon itself the duty of advocating “liberal” or 
“rational’’ views of religion. 

We are aware that some persons seem to think that we need 
not, or should not, trouble children with our religious convictions 
and sentiments at all, but just allow them to grow up anyhow. A 
more illiberal or irrational position could hardly, in our opinion, be 
conceived. It appears to us to imply, either that our religion has no 
real, living value for ourselves, or else that we are ready to withhold 
from our children that which is dearest and most precious to our- 
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selves. Neither alternative will bear arguing about. We hold that 
it is the bounden duty of all parents and teachers to instruct their 
children, simply and reverently, in the highest truth and the noblest 
piety they know. That the instruction should be broad and 
sympathetic goes without saying, but that “liberal religious thinkers” 
should leave their children to inhale Evangelicism or Scepticism, or 
whatever other ‘“‘ism’’ may happen to be floating in the atmosphere 
for the time being, is little short of a calamity to the children, and, 
we venture to add, a reproach to the parents. And it is because we 
feel this very strongly that we send out this little magazine month 
after month, and bespeak for it the support of our friends. 

Our platform is a droad one, but it is also a defimzte one. In 
these pages we desire to teach and help young people :— 

(1) To believe and trust in the love and goodness of God; (2) to 
reverence Jesus, and all noble teachers and workers; (3) to live 
pure, truthful, worthy lives; (4) to look forward to a higher and 
better life for all men, here and hereafter. 


A NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS. 
‘A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches.’’—Prov. xxii. I. 


A NEW Year is commencing, and to most of us, it always seems like 
a fresh start, and a time when good resolutions should be made. 

We all like ew things, new books, new clothes,— and when we get 
them, we make up our minds to keep them clean, unsoiled, and to make 
the best use we can of them.—So with a New YEAR; we have 365 days 
to make the most of, indeed, as 1888 is Leap Year, we have 366 days, 
and we should resolve that when these have all gone by, we shall be 
better, stronger, and wiser, to face the year that will then follow on. 

What shall our resolution be? Let us resolve to keep up the good 
name,—the good character of our home and school. Remember, this is 
made up of all the actions of each one of us, like grains of sand that go 
to make up the sea-shore, A kind action, a brave deed, by any one of 
you, adds not only to your own good name, but also to that of the family 
and school to which you belong. And rough behaviour in the steeets, 
dishonesty and untruthfulness, not only will soil your own good name, 
but also that of your family and school. 

Let me tell you something of the commencement of the lives of two 
boys, who lived in Sheffield many years ago. 

It was very early morning, so early that in the busy town people were 
fast asleep. Even the factory watchman was asleep, thinking no doubt 
that the dangers of the night were over. He did not notice, therefore, a 
smoke that was rising from the roof of one of the buildings, A small flame 
flickered up and disappeared. The place was on fire! Was there no 
one to give the alarm? Just then the door of a hut opposite the works 
opened, and a boy stood in the doorway with a pail in his hand. Jem 
was up rather earlier than usual, and as he stood on the doorstep, he 
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looked round to see if there were any signs of daybreak by which to tell 
about what time it was. He caught sight of the smoke and a flame 
darting upward from the roof, and, dropping his pail, ran off at full speed 
to the factory owner’s house. In reply to repeated knocks at the door, a 
window above was raised up and the factory master, Mr. Westmore, 
called out to know what was the matter. 

‘ Fire at the works,” said the boy, ‘‘shall I ring the workmen’s bell?’’ 

‘* Do so,’’ was shouted from the window. 

Away ran the boy to the gates, and soon the heavy bell was pealing 
forth its sounds to awaken the sleepers. Windows and doors were opened 
and the cry of five spread through the neighbourhood. The street began 
to fill with half-dressed men, all hurrying to help to put out the fire. An 
engine was brought to play upon the roof, and soon a steady stream of 
water was poured forth into the midst of the flames. For nearly an hour 
Mr. Westmore and his men worked with might and main to overcome 
the fire, the flames continually bursting out afresh. But at last the water 
conquered, and gradually the fire was extinguished. The danger was 
over, and the people were returning to their homes. Jem had done his 
part in the work, and breathless from his exertions, and very dirty and 
wet, was putting on his coat to go home. 

‘“Well Jem,” said a quiet voice by his side, ‘‘a lot of good you have 
got by all your slaving.” 

The speaker was John Collings, son of a merchant in the town. He 
was as neat and clean as possible, his appearance showing at once that 
he had not shared in the work and excitement that was just over. 

‘‘ What, John, didn’t you help just now?’’ exclaimed Jem. 

‘‘ Why should I, the factory does not belong to me or to father,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘ Besides, I suppose it was insured.” 

“That may be,”’ said Jem, ‘‘ but you know that if the works had been 
burnt down the workpeople would have been thrown out of work, and 
what trouble and misery that would cause.”’ 

“That is their look out, not mine,’’ and with a remark that he wasn’t 
going to stand a sermon from Jem, John strolled off. 

Beginning life like this, what sort of names, what sort of characters, 
do you think these lads will make for themselves when they are grown up 
to be men? 

The stories of their lives and fortunes would be too long to tell you, but 
I will just tell you what happened many years afterwards. There came 
a time of great trouble and anxiety in Sheffield. Trade had been bad, a 
large bank had broken, several merchants had failed, and everyone was 
full of thought how best to take care of himself and his interests. The 
affairs of the house of Mr. Collings were in confusion, and the merchant 
had fallen ill from overstrain of work and worry. 

John returned home one day from a racing meeting to find the house- 
hold in confusion, his mother in tears, and the business affairs in disorder. 
He wanted advice and assistance. His own companions could not help 
him, they knew only how to spend money and not how to earn or save it, 
and there was no real friend amongst them.—One of his father’s assistants 
said to him, ‘‘Go and see Mr. Jem Waters, we look upon him as one 
of the best business men of the town, and besides he has the name of 
being always ready to help where he can.”’ bo 

Jem had indeed made for himself a good name, and with it had 
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obtained a large share of life’s happiness. And Jem did his best to help 
young Collings out of his difficulties. 

But will money or riches bring us happiness? Certainly not, by 
themselves. But you are too young and inexperienced to be really able 
to answer such a question. Let us hear what a wise man of old said 
about this. 

There was once a rich, a very rich king named Crasus, so rich that 
people even now-a-days say of a wealthy man, that he is as rich as Croesus. 
A visitor came to his court, a wise man named Solon, and he was led by 
the king all through his grand palace, and at last into his treasure 
chamber. There Solon and the king stood in the midst of gold and 
silver heaped up all around them. 

‘‘ Now,” said the king, looking round at all his glorious wealth, ‘‘ Who 
do you think is the happiest man in the world.” 

The answer would surely be, ‘‘ Why, King Creesus to be sure.” 

But Solon, after a few minutes’ thought, gave name after name of men 
who had done brave deeds and ended their lives nobly, and the name of 
King Crcesus was left out altogether. 

And now as to a good name. Some of you may remember the often- 
quoted words of our great English poet, Shakspere,—words which show 
his clear insight and deep wisdom :— 


“Who steals my purse, steals trash ; ’tis something, nothing ; 
’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.”’ 


An emperor of China, famed for his benevolent and merciful rule, had 
a favourite horse. The man who looked after it, by some piece of neglect, 
caused its death. The culprit was brought before the emperor, who at 
once ordered him to be put to death, 

‘‘OQne moment, your majesty,’’ said the emperor’s minister, ‘let the 
man first be told of the greatness of his crime.’’ ; 

Turning to the trembling man he said, ‘‘ First you have been guilty 
of neglect of duty, but next, and more serious, your fault has so 
angered the emperor that he has, without thought or consideration, 
ordered your death, and you will thus be the cause of his majesty losing 
his good name amongst his people.”’ 

The emperor was struck by the minister's speech, and saying that 
for such a cause he would not forfeit his good name, ordered the man to 
be set free. 

We have no prime minister by us to stay us from soiling our good 
name, but we have our parents and teachers. Perhaps, too, the New 
Year's Card may help as a reminder in times of temptation that— 
‘A GOOD NAME IS RATHER TO BE CHOSEN THAN GREAT RICHES,” * 


Ion PRITCHARD. 


* The Committee of the Sunday School Association, Essex Hall, have published pretty 
“motto CARDS” for 1888 with these words, and it is suggested that as many schools as 
possible should use them. There are two designs of the larger card (7 x 43), one floral and 
landscape, the other a view of the Tower of London and the Thames. The smaller and 
cheaper cards are designed by Marcus Ward and Co., and they have the same motto for the 
year. The smaller cards are 6d. a dozen, the larger ones are 1d. each, or So for 3s 6d.—Ep. 
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Home Counsels. 


I.—SPEAKING THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


Mee Agnes went to say good night to her mother she put her arms 

round her, and whispered, ‘‘ Mother, do come and see me in bed.”’ 
Her mother was struck with the eager, anxious tone in which she said it, 
and remembered that Agnes had seemed sad and quiet; and she at once 
said she would come. 

When she went into Agnes’ room after she was in bed, Agnes hugged 
her very close, and said, ‘‘ Mother, I want to tell yousomething. When you 
asked me why | was late home from school, I said I had been kept late 
at school to do my sums, because they would not come right.” 

‘Yes, dear, so you said: have you any more to say about that?” 

‘‘Well, yes, mother; I did stay to do the sums, of course, but that did 
not take all the time.” 

‘‘Then what did you do besides, Agnes?’’ 

“T am afraid you will be angry, mother ;—I went down Regent street 
with Nellie and Susie, to look at the shops;—and O, mother, it was 
lovely, and we ran along very fast, and Nellie and Susie shouted and 
screamed and made a great noise, but I didn’t, because I knew you 
would think it rude to do so.” 

And Agnes chattered on for a minute or two about all she had seen, 
almost forgetting that that was not what she had asked her mother to come 
and hear from her. Soon she noticed that her mother was quite silent. 

‘*Mother,” she said, ‘‘Are you angry with me?” 

“Tam not angry, Agnes, but I am very sorry.’’ 

So Agnes lay still, and waited in silence,—a little afraid to say any 
more: but after a while she said, ‘‘ Was it very naughty to go, mother? 
I did know that you had told me always to come straight home, now the 
afternoons are dark; but the shops did look so lovely with all the Christmas 
things in them.” 

‘Tt was naughty dear, and you know that without my telling you: of 
course the shops are pretty; but that did not make it right to go when 
you knew I had told you not. But there is something else that you did 
which makes me more sorry than your going with Nellie and Susie about 
the streets against my wish. Can you think what that is?” 

‘‘Because I did not tell you, mother.” 

‘‘Partly dear,—yes,—but that is not all.”’ 

‘‘O, mother, more still? Was I really as naughty as all that?) What 
can you mean that there was besides?”’ 

“Well, you told me yourself what it was when you began to talk to 
me to-night. You said that you had told me that you had been kept in 
to do your sums, but that did not take all the time. What makes me 
most sorry is that you should tell me only part of the truth, and not the 
whole.’’ 

‘But mother it was true that I was kept in, and that that did make 
me late.” 

‘‘Yes dear, I am sure it was true. But think a little; what made you 
tell me only that bit of the truth, and not tell a// that made you late?” 

‘“Why mother, I was afraid you would be sofvexed.” 

‘What did you think would vex me most, Agnes?”’ 
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“Why mother, my going where you did not want me to go.” 

“The best way to prevent my being vexed was not to go. But you 
did go, and you could not alter that by not telling me.”’ 

‘“No, I couldn’t alter it mother; but if you didn’t know you would 
not be angry.”’ 

‘Agnes, there was a servant girl who broke the handle off a jug, and 
she did not like to tell her mistress, so she stuck it on again with a soft 
bit of soap.” 

Agnes laughed: ‘‘ What a silly girl;”’ said she. 

‘““What did she want her mistress to think when she came into the 
room ?”’ 

‘‘That the jug was zot broken, mother, of course.” 

‘“‘There was a little boy who was very idle, and drew on his slate 
instead of doing his sums; and when his teacher began to go round the 
class to see if the sums were right, he hastily copied his sums from the 
next boy’s slate. What did he want the teacher to think ?”’ 

‘‘That he’d done them himself.”’ 

‘‘& man who was selling fruit put all the bruised or rotten cherries 
underneath, and at the back of his heap. Why did he do that?” 

‘“To make people think that they were all good ones, mother.” 

“Ves: and a woman who kept a dairy shop put a label of ‘fresh laid 
eggs’ on to a basket where the eggs were not fresh at all, but were old 
ones which she wanted to sell.”’ 

‘‘Then mother, she was cheating, and was a bad woman!”’ 

“Yes Agnes, that is quite true: and what do you say of the man with 
the cherries ?”’ 

‘‘O, he was trying to deceive people, and hide that some of the cherries 
were bad ones.”’ 

“Yes, that is true too: and what do you say of the boy who copied the 
sums ?”’ 

“IT think he was a naughty, cheaty boy; and I’m sure Kenneth would 
not do so.” 

‘And what do you think of the servant girl who stuck on the jug 
handle again?” 

Agnes laughed again, and then said, ‘‘ Well, of course she was cheaty 
too,—only she was so silly, I can’t help laughing.” 

‘Then Agnes you see that people who do these sorts of things are 
‘“‘cheaty”” people, as you call it: and now I will only ask you one more 
question. ‘here was a little girl who told her mother half the truth, to 
make her ask no more questions and think it was the whole truth; what 
do you think of her?” 

Agnes jumped up in bed and flung her arms round her mother’s neck, 
and said in a low voice, ‘‘O mother, [ didn’t see it before,—J was cheaty 
too! | am so sorry; I never thought I cowld be a cheaty girl.’’ 

‘Dear child,” said her mother, ‘ Now that you see it I hope you will 
not do so again. It was that that made me most sorry ;—not that you 
were disobedient, though that was wrong,—nor that you yielded to 
temptation, which was weak,—nor even that you were not brave enough 
to tell me plainly, but were ‘‘afraid,’’—but that you were not quite honest 
and truthful, and wished to deceive me: and yet I know that if someone 


had whispered in your ear ‘‘you are deceiving’’ you would have bee 
shocked at the thought.” Rive, : 
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“O yes, mother!—if I had heard anyone say such a thing I should 
have been horrified—if it was someone that I believed.” 

‘‘Agnes, someone did whisper to you and tell you it was wrong, but 
you did not listen.’’ 

“QO mother, zo/ I am sure I should have listened.” 

“Then, dear child, what made you say, when you went to bed, that 
you had something to tell me, and then tell me all you had done?”’ 

‘‘Why mother, I was unhappy about it, and I knew I had been wrong, 
so I wanted to tell you.”’ 

‘““Yes dear, you listened then to the whispering voice; but you might 
have heard it sooner if you had listened; and I think something told you 
several times when you were out that you ought to be at home.” 

‘‘Yes,—it did;—I kept thinking of that a great many times; but still 
I did want to stay.” 

“Then who was it that told you ‘a great many times’ that you ought 
to be at home, and at last told you to tell me all about it?” 

Agnes was silent, and then said in a low voice, ‘‘I suppose you mean 
it was Gop, mother.” 

‘Yes dear, I do; and when you ‘still did want to stay’ you refused to 
listen to Gop’s voice. Hespoke to you, and you said ‘No, I mean todo as I 
like;’ and then as you shut your ears to God’s voice you did not hear 
when He told you it was wrong to deceive me. You did not see it in this 
way, I know, but it really was like that, was not it?’’ 

‘‘Was it so bad, mother?”’ 

‘‘Not so bad as if you had seen it all plainly, as you do now; but it is 
always ‘bad’ not to listen to what God tells you is right: and you see 
how one bad thing comes out of another; for having been disobedient 
made you cowardly, and then what you call ‘cheaty.’ But we have 
talked enough now, and I am sure you will do better another time. You 
see God lets you learn by experience; He leaves you free to listen to His 
voice, or not to listen; and now your eyes are opened to understand what 
you did, and to find that you cannot go back and do it all over again, but 
must bear the punishment of sorrow. Dear child, remember always to 
be perfectly true and straightforward ; nothing else is ever right. And 
now ask God to help you to do better when the next temptation comes.” 

Agnes gave her mother a warm hug and kiss, and then her mother 


left her. GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


Ohe Story of Social Progress in England. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Tue following lessons were given to a class of girls. We were led to 
write them by finding, in the course of our Sunday school Bible-reading, 
how very little idea the children had, either of the development of a 
nation, or of the lapse of time in history. We therefore tried to bring 
these two thoughts home to them in a form which they could more easily 
grasp, and would possibly find more interesting, than in the history of the 
Jews, whose land and customs seemed remote and strange to them. We 
may add that we have tried our best, by consulting well-known authorities 
and writers, to make the lessons trustworthy. AwinCwnd HG, 
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I—IN THE DAYS OF LONG AGO. 


Ve you were a child you did not know nearly as much as you 
know now, nor were you able to do a great many things you can 
do now. 

When you were old enough to go first to the infant-school you knew 
a great deal more than when you were a new-born baby, although you 
were still such a little thing, and when you came to be moved up into the 
girls’ school you were much wiser, and could do a great many things you 
could not do when you first went to the infants’ school ; now some of you 
are able to earn your own living, and others are thinking that they shall 
do so soon. 

We might tell the history of one of you girls in this kind of way. 
Say the girl is fourteen, we will mark out on the blackboard fourteen equal 
divisions, each one to mean a year. 

Suppose some foreigner wanted to know what the life of an English 
girl was like, we should say—‘‘ Of course we cannot tell you everything 
that has happened to her, but we will tell you what she knew and how 
she lived at particular times of her life, and that will give you an idea of 
how she has got on, and how different she is now from what she was when 
she was first born.”’ 

Suppose we try to describe the life of a child six months old, then two 
years, seven years, fourteen years. [Let the teacher get the best answers 
she can out of the girls themselves ; the blackboard should also be used 
when possible. | 

Now you must understand that the human race to which we belong 
has grown to be what it is now after many changes. Man was once an 
ignorant savage, just as each one of you was once an ignorant baby. 

We want to give you some idea of how people used to be in those 
old days, so we are going to take particular times, just as we took par- 
ticular times in a girl’s life, and describe to you the kind of way in which 
the people lived in those times. 

Here I have a paper on which I have marked equal divisions as I did 
on the blackboard, but each division instead of meaning one year, means 
one hundred years. 

One hundred years is a very long time—but you see it takes a very 
little bit on my paper because I have so much to get in. 

It is now 1888, then 1800 is nearly 100 years ago. 

I daresay you all know some old man or woman who says: ‘“ Ah, 
when I was young, things were different to what they are now, I’ve seen 
many changes in my time.’’ They can perhaps remember for about fifty 
or sixty years back, and it seems a long time to you, so you see a hundred 
years is a very long time. 

But we are not talking now of ove hundred years, but of all this 
number of hundreds, look! 100, 200, 300, years ago, back’ till we have 
counted nearly 1g00 years. Then there happened an event so important 
that all Christian nations have agreed to count from it—That was the 
birth of Jesus. 

But that was not the beginning of the world; a great many things 
happened before, so if people want to speak of anything that took place 


before the birth of Jesus, they count backwards, and say so many years 
before Christ, or B.C. for short, 
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Now here is a globe, that is a model of the great round world we live 
on. Here is a little speck, I might almost call it, it is so small, this is 
our England, the country in which we live. It is of the people who 
lived in this country we are going to tell you. 

It may seem strange to you that there were ever savages in England, 
but there were, and people still dig up their tools and the bones of animals 
they ate. 

How long ago these savages lived I cannot say, but it was long, long 
before the birth of Jesus. 

We will consider first what England must have looked like then. 
ee were no towns nor villages at all like those we see now, no roads, no 

elds. 

There were hills and rivers, and there were great woods, or forests, 
where you might walk for days and still be under trees. Man ywild 
animals lived in these woods,—boars, deer, wolves, bears, and many others. 

Then where it was too windy, or the soil was not good enough for trees 
to grow, there was wild open country, like the commons which are still 
left in some places. 

By savage, we mean wild, rough, fierce, untamed. If you speak of 
a savage dog, you mean a fierce, rough dog, and a savage man is a wild, 
rough, untamed man. 

You must remember that these poor wild men had no one to teach 
them, they had to find out everything for themselves. 

If a child wants to know anything he can ask a question, and you 
know how many questions children do ask, but there was no one for the 
savage to ask, so he got on very slowly. 

You must remember that school lessons are a very small part of what 
we learn; we learn to talk, we learn what all things round us are, and we 
learn to use things, for instance, knives and forks, needles, and so on. 

Now try to think of a man living in one of the woods I have spoken 
of, without a house, or clothes, or a fire, or tools, (for he had not found 
out how to make these things), surrounded by wild animals, what a poor 
miserable creature he must have been. 

How much better provided the animals seem. They had nice fur 
coats growing all ready on their backs, and most of them had sharp teeth 
or claws to fight their enemies with and get their food, and others, like 
the deer, could run very fast away from danger, or like the bear, be so 
strong as to squeeze another creature to death between his arms. 

But man had two things better than the animals, and which in time 
made him master of them all. He had a larger and finer dvain than 
they, so that he could think and plan, and he had hands with which he 
could hold things. 

Now see how this helps him in the very beginning. He is pursued 
by a bear. If he climbs a tree the bear can climb up after him, if he 
struggles with the bear it will only kill him, it is so strong, and he cannot 
run away fast enough, but with his hands he seizes a stone lying on the 
ground and throws it at the bear. It hits the bear and kills it. 

In course of time he finds that some stones are better for his purpose than 
others, sharp stones are best, so, as he cannot always find enough sharp 
stones, he tries to sharpen the blunt ones. He finds that by knocking a 
particular kind of stone called flint, he can chip off pieces with nice sharp 
edges and points. [Show some flints, and try and chip off some pieces. | 
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Now with a sharp stone like this our savage could do a number of 
things : after killing the animal he could slit its skin with his flint knife, 
and then strip it off. This skin he could use for clothing. Then he could 
cut up the flesh into convenient pieces. He could cut down small trees 
and boughs, and make huts with them. 

He also made tools of the horus of deer, and of wood. 

[Show, or draw, pictures of flint implements. ] 

These poor savages used to be very glad if they found a cave, for that 
made them a far better house than any they could make. Of course we 
should think a cave a very uncomfortable sort of place to live in, but 
though it was damp and dark and cold, it kept out some of the rain and 
wind, and by piling up a few stones across the entrance the wild beasts 
could be kept out. 

One day a savage was chipping away making a flint tool and he 
happened to be sitting near a heap of dry leaves which he had collected 
for his bed, one of the sparks that he made by knocking the flints 
together flew on to the leaves and they blazed up; at first he was terribly 
frightened and ran away, by and by the jive began to die down and he 
ventured near ; then he found how warm and pleasant it felt when he put 
his hands near; and, perhaps, a piece of meat had happened to be lying 
near the heap of leaves and he found how much better it tasted now it 
had been cooked by the fire than when it had been raw. So another time 
when he was cold, or wanted to cook, he would make a fire on purpose, 
and he would slowly find out how useful a fire was in many ways. 

At first these savages had no language, for there had been no one to 
teach them to talk when they were little, so they had to make each other 
understand as best they could by signs. We still use a few signs, as 
shaking the head for zo, and nodding for yes, beckoning for a person to 
come near, and clapping when we wish to show we like anything that has 
been said or sung ata meeting. Then the savages might ¢mitate sounds 
in nature; for instance, they would make a sort of whistling if they 
meant the wind, and if they wanted to indicate an animal they would 
make the sound that the animal made, just as a baby now calls a doga 
‘bow-wow.’ From these simple beginnings came our language with its 
thousands of words. 

These savages, too, had no one to teach them about God, and they 
had such very ignorant ideas about things. For instance, when they 
felt the wind blowing they thought it must be some living creature, as it 
moved, and made a noise, and they saw it could overturn trees which 
they could not move, so they said ‘it is a stronger creature than we.’ 
They could see the great sea which could drown them if they got within 
its power, and the sun and moon rolling through the sky, and they 
called these strong powers, which they could not understand, gods. They 
said we must ask them not to hurt us. That was the beginning of 
praying. 

Remember, though we know many thousands of things that these 
ignorant savages did not, everything must have a beginning, and just as 
you could not read books unless you had learnt the alphabet, so we should 
sien be as we are now if those savages had net begun with their flint 
tools. 

Next time we shall tell you something about the early inhabitants of 
England. Hee 
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Aludies of Ahukspere’s laps. 
THE WINTER'S TALE.—I. 


E ‘HIS beautiful story may be divided into three parts :—M1suNDER- 
STANDING, SEPARATION, RE-UNION. 


(1.) MuIsunDERSTANDING. 


The misunderstanding is of a very different kind from that which we 
studied in Othello.* Jealousy was a passion quite alien to the free and 
noble nature of the Moor; and in consequence the conviction of 
Desdemona’s unfaithfulness wrought like madness in his mind, and made 
his life unbearable. The deadly poison was dropped into Othello’s soul 
by the malice of Iago; but in the case of King Leontes in the Winter’s 
Tale there is a constitutional taint, a black drop in the blood, which 
suddenly develops its venom and ferments into a fever of jealousy. We 
are told that our bodies are born with predisposition to a certain disease, 
which may be latent for years, but which, on occasion, will suddenly 
attack the life. So every soul is predisposed to a certain form of evil; 
there is an easily besetting sin which only waits for the strong temptation 
to assail the citadel of the moral being. Pope tells us, 


As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 

Receives the lurking principle of death; 

The young disease, that must subdue at length, 

Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his strength; 
So cast and mingled with his very frame, 

The mind’s disease, its ruling passion came. 


That is what Shakspere teaches in this apparently sudden change of 
Leontes into a jealous husband and a treacherous friend. This is the 
sudden bursting forth of a long hidden taint of character. And we make 
the less excuse for Leontes, because he should have known his wife, 
Hermione, too well to have thought her capable of crime. Othello 
scarcely knew his bride, their intercourse had been very brief, their 
married life had scarcely commenced before the dark suspicion was 
whispered in his ear. But Hermione had been the faithful wife of 
Leontes for years, and was the mother of his son. Compared with 
Othello, Leontes appears a weak, superficial, suspicious, rash, and 
obstinate man. In his jealous passion we never feel one spark of 
sympathy with him ; he appears utterly unworthy of his splendid queen, 
and it is only the depth of his penitence which at last touches our heart 
and moves our compassion. Leontes was one of those men who have 
only room in their minds for a single idea; and a single idea, unmodified 
by others, is always false. The man of one idea is always absolute in 
his conclusions, infallible in his judgments, and furiously angry with 
every suggestion that he may possibly be mistaken. All the events of 
life are translated into the language of the one tyrannical thought, facts 
are used as the alphabet out of which to spell the hasty verdict and the 
cruel sentence. Leontes sees the courtesy and friendship of Hermione 


* See “The Sunday School Helper”’ for October and November, 1887. There are also 
papers on King Lear, inthe May and June Nos., and on Macbethin the January and March 
Nos.—Ep. 
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towards his old friend Polixenes. His knowledge both of wife and friend 
ought to have prevented one evil thought. But the latent disease in his 
constitution begins to operate; the jealous passion infects his nature, 
dominating every affection and impulse ; within his narrow mind there is 
only room for the one over-mastering thought; love and friendship are 
for the time crushed out; to his jaundiced eye courtesy looks like 
licentiousness, and the freedom of mutual trust appears full evidence of 
crime. And when once the suspicion has seized him, he is helpless in 
its power. When the lurking fever spreads through the veins, no 
medicine can check its course, it must develop itself to a crisis, which 
shall end either in death or in recovery. The jealousy of Leontes 
becomes a point of honour with him. Against the calm denials of his 
wife and the entreaties of his friends, he maintains his unworthy thought 
as though it were an article of religious faith. To the obliquity of his 
vision everything becomes twisted and deformed, to his violent prejudice 
the most spotless purity seems stained with sin. The whole conduct of this 
mistaken man is a commentary on the words of Solomon :—“‘ Jealousy is 
cruel as the grave; and the coals thereof are coals of fire which hath a 
most vehement flame.” 

In Macbeth we saw how an ambitious woman can work the ruin 
of the man she loves. But in the Winter's Tale we find Hermione 
becoming the divine providence of her husband, by her calm endurance 
and unwearied patience working out the salvation of his soul. I do not 
think that in all the writings of Shakspere there is a more finished creation 
than the character of Hermione. She may not attract the notice of the 
general reader so much as the passionate Juliet, the sparkling Portia, or 
the magnificent Cleopatra; but to the careful student every word she 
speaks is a sacred thing, revealing the divine beauty of the soul of a 
perfect wife and mother. At first there is, perhaps, a ‘‘statuesqueness’’ 
in the impression she makes upon us, a classical severity which seems to 
lack warmth and impulse. But as we beome better acquainted with this 
majestic lady, we find that the apparent cold reserve is due to the depth 
and serenity of her nature. 

I hope my readers are familiar with one of Wordworth’s finest poems, 
called Laodamia, if so, they will remember the words :— 


the Gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult of the soul. 


I never read this touching story of Hermione without recalling those 
lines. In this gracious queen there was an infinite depth of patient love, 
and so the surface of her nature is unruffled by the tumult of stormy 
passion. Amidst the storm of jealousy and head-strong fury which 
assails her, she maintains her serene and stately womanhood, as though 
she were a goddess looking down in pity on the wrath of men, never for a 
moment impatient with their rage or angry with their foolishness. She 
never speaks a shrill or hasty word. She never loses self-restraint in 
burning speech or hysterical passion. When Leontes first assails her 
with his jealousy, she cannot understand what he means, and asks in 
wondering surprise :— 

What is this P sport ? 
When he persists, she simply denies the charge, and in her unsophistica- 
ted honour, takes for granted that he will believe her word :-— 
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T'll be sworn you would believe my saying, 
Howe’er you lean to wayward. 


His cruel persistence would have lashed many a woman into hysterical 
fury ; but with gracious dignity this queen will not descend to vain argu- 
ment and fierce reproach, she simply speaks the calm emphatic words :— 


You, my lord, 
Do but mistake. 
Indeed, as she marks the madness working in her husband’s face, and 
raging in his speech, her pity for him seems almost to make her forget 
her own wrongs. She looks him in the face with those calm, clear eyes, 
and says :— rs 
How will this grieve you, * 

When you have come to clearer knowledge, that 

You have published me! 


She never loses her hope that, sooner or later, Leontes will come to his 
right mind, and confess with bitter grief the wrong he has done his lady. 
As she turns away to go to prison, she says :— 
Adieu, my lord: 

I never wished to see you sorry, now 

I trust I shall. 
Ah !—someone is tempted to say,—this woman is too cold and statuesque 
she wants feeling, she lacks warmth. But Shakspere knows that the rain 
of tears and the torrent of words are not the evidence of deepest emotion. 
It is but a superficial passion which can so easily find relief in these. 


The grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart and bids it break. 


Hermione herself fears lest she be reproached as hard and cold; she turns 
to the astonished courtiers to say :— 
Good my lords, 

{ am not prone to weeping, as our sex 

Commonly are, the want of which vain dew 

Perchance shall drown your pities, but I have 

That honourable grief lodged here which burns 

Worse than tears drown. 


The greatest sufferers are those who endure in silence, who live 
hrough an unsuspected martyrdom, who die and make no sign. ‘ The 
amount of slow torture which human nature can endure, and yet stand on 
its feet and give no sign, is fearful to realise.’ The outward wound, 
which everyone sees and pities, is not nearly so fatal as the internal hamor- 
rhage, when the life’s blood drops, drops away unheeded, and the torture 
is endured without one word of pity, one look of sympathy. Amongst all 
Shakspere’s heroines, I would exalt Hermione as the divine sufferer. As 
far as this story is concerned she scarcely acts at all, she simply endures, 
bearing up, in the wondrous strength of her undismayed womanhood, a 
whole world of shame, and wrong, and grief. In comparison with noisy 
action this passive strength appears godlike. ‘‘Sorrow and silence are 
strong, and patient endurance is godlike.” 

The climax of endurance is reached when the news comes of the death 
of her little son, Mamillius, of whose playful prattling childhood we have 
an exquisite picture in the beginning of the play. The poor lady has 
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bravely borne her matchless woes. She has been plunged into prison, 
her new-born child, her baby girl, has been disowned and cast helpless 
on a foreign shore. She is brought as a criminal before the court, to 
answer for her life. And yet she endures, with sublime patience, all her 
mighty sorrows, until she hears that, in grief for his dear mother, her 
precious son has pined away and died. Then her woman's heart fails 
beneath the accumulated anguish, she is borne fainting from the court, 
and in a few minutes Leontes hears the tidings that his wife is dead. 
FRANK WALTERS. 
(To be continued.) 


Cennpson's “Ju sMemoriam.” 


INTRODUCTORY. 


ENNYSON said of his own poems, ‘‘ ‘I’ in these poems is not always 

the voice of the author, but the voice of the human race speaking 

through him.” This is specially true of ‘‘In Memoriam.” It is the story 

of a great sorrow and of the thoughts to which it gave birth. As the sorrow 

is deep, so are the thoughts of deep things, and reach where deep sorrow 
reaches—out to God and Immortality. 

But has any man the right thus to parade his grief in the eyes of men? 
or even, as some men have charged against Tennyson, the right to make 
sorrow for the loss of a friend an excuse for writing an autobiography ? 
But only remember that a poet is, before all things, an interpreter, and 
has as his chief end to point out the secret meanings of life and nature, 
and the justification of such a poem as ‘‘In Memoriam” is clear. 

In studying it for class purposes, let me recommend the purchase of A 
Key to In Memoriam, by Rev. Dr. Gatty, and also a little analysis of the 
poem by the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, of Brighton. 

History connected with the Poem.—‘‘ In Memoriam” appeared in 
1850, at first anonymously. The friend whose loss Tennyson mourns, 
and in whose memory he casts this wreath of Immortelles on the heart 
of the world, was Arthur Henry Hallam, son of the historian. He was 
born in Bedford Place, London, on Feb. 1, 1811. He afterwards lived, 
I believe, in Wimpole Street, and probably the words— 


Dark house, by which once more I stand 
Here in the long, unlovely street— 


refer to this later abode. His education was somewhat out of the beaten 
track, but excellent of its kind, and though, neither what we know of him 
from other sources, nor his head and face, seem to show any of those 
extraordinary intellectual powers with which Tennyson credits him, still 
he was evidently a man of high and extensive culture and scholarship. 
In Oct., 1828, he went to Cambridge, where his friendship with Tennyson 
must have begun almost immediately. In 1830 they proposed to jointly 
publish a volume of poems, a scheme which was given up at the wish of 
Arthur Hallam’s father. The friendship was not of long duration, for 
Hallam died on Sept. 15, 1833, less than five years from the time of his 
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going up to Cambridge. But friendship does not count by months or 
days. As Philip James Bailey says— 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 


He took his degree, and left Cambridge in January, 1832, and having 
been entered on the boards of the Inner Temple, began the study of law. 
During all his life his health was feeble and fluctuating, and he was 
almost uniformly serious, sometimes almost melancholy. In the begin- 
ning of August, 1833, he went with his father to Germany. Next month 
‘a sudden rush of blood to the head put an instantaneous end to his 
life,’’ or as Tennyson sings, 


God’s finger touched him, and he slept. 


The ship which brought back his remains to England is beautifully 
apostrophised in Canto 1X. He was buried in Clevedon Church, Somer- 
setshire, which is in a still and sequestered spot, on a lone hill which 
overhangs the Bristol Channel, on the 3rd January, 1834. There is a 
short record of his life in the brief memoir by his father, prefixed to the 
‘* Remains” that he published. A review of Tennyson’s early poems by 
Arthur Hallam appears in the Englishman's Magazine for 1830. 

The friendship was one based on no mere chance connection or super- 
ficial sympathy. It was one that was founded on community of the 
inmost thoughts and aims, It was a communion of spirit, a divine union 
of hearts, which neither circumstance nor death could destroy. In days 
like these we are thankful for each vision of such a love, and grateful to 
each teacher of his fellows who will, even at the cost of personal pain, tell 
of the great and unselfish love which has filled and blest his life. 


LESSON NOTES.—I. 


| eat us now see what lessons of religious truth we can gather from the 
poem. And as the poem may be studied in class it will be better 
to take the cantos seriatim. 

The Invocation.—‘‘ Strong Son of God, Immortal Love.” Is this 
the historical Jesus, or is it not rather that word of God, that expression 
of God's thought, which was incarnate in Christ? The poet can con- 
ceive no higher manifestation of God than Immortal Love, and this reve- 
lation comes not through nature—that is a manifestation of power, but is 
strangely and cruelly impartial—but through the highest, holiest manhood 
of which we can conceive. The works of God, though they are, as Tenny- 
son himself has told us, ‘‘the vision of Him who reigns,” are not the 
revelation of the sympathetic side of the Divine nature. This can only 
come in humanity. But God absolute must ever be greater than God 
revealed. He will ever transcend our utmost thoughts and be unconfined 
in our clearest and amplest definition. 

Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 
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And we are sometimes in danger of forgetting that this applies not alone 
to so-called orthodox definitions of the being of God. 

Canto I..—We have here the keystone of the poem: ‘‘ Let love clasp 
grief lest both be drowned.”” Sorrow cherished and understood by love 
may be immeasurable gain. So shall we make of our dead selves step- 
ping stones to higher things. This is not the same thought as Long- 
fellow gives in his poem, ‘‘ The ladder of St. Augustine.’’ There it is 
our vices that we are to tread upon, and climb over them to some purer 
height. But Longfellow’s poem was written after ‘‘In Memoriam.” 
Here it is the total sum of the past life’s experience which is to be the 
stepping-stone to higher things. Tennyson has answered the question— 
‘‘Who is he ‘who sings to one clear harp in divers tones’?” “ This is 
Goethe’s creed,’’ he says. 

After every great loss there comes first that strange confusion of heart 
and mind which ever accompanies a great sorrow, the power of feeling 
often seems departed, then the memory awakens, the sense of loss deepens, 
the incompleteness of life is made manifest. The grief becomes less general 
and more personal as the days pass, and so is felt more keenly. This 
experience will be found mirrored in Cantos II.—VIII. 

Canto IV.—In verse 3 there is an allusion which is interesting and 
effective, though often unnoticed. The poet says to his heart, 

Break, thou deep vase of chilling tears, 

That grief hath shaken into frost |! 
Water may be reduced to a temperature considerably below freezing 
point without its turning to ice, if it be kept quite still. The least motion 
will cause it to instantly freeze. In the act of freezing, water expands, 
and so the containing vessel will oftimes be broken. The breaking is 
often ascribed to the thaw. It is really the work of the frost. The thaw 
only makes it manifest. 

Canto V.—Here the poet expresses his doubt as to whether he is 
justified in thus telling of his grief, but he does not here reach the true 
justification—which is to be found in the mission of the poet. ‘The lines, 

For words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the Soul within, 


are peculiarly suggestive. Nature is alike the veil and the vesture of God. 

anto VI—This section tells the story of the insufficiency of the 
commonplace consolations, which, in the bitterness of grief, so often 
wound rather than heal. Silence is often the truest consolation, and the 
grasp of the hand more than the spoken word. The ‘‘commonness of 
love’ is no true source of comfort, nor is the hope that time will heal the 
grief. This is like advising the man to slip out at a side door, rather 
than walk along the divinely appointed path, through cloud to fuller 
light. We should thus miss all the secret of the cloudland, and the voice 
out of the cloud would be unheard. Immortal love must transfigure the 
loss until it becomes gain. 

Cantos IX.—XVII.—Here the poet follows the ship which brings 
home ‘‘lost Arthur’s loved remains.”’ 

‘‘More than my brothers are to me’’ may seem an exaggeration, but 
truly there are ties stronger than those of flesh and blood ; it is often true, 
as was written of old in words strangely misinterpreted, ‘‘ there is a friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother.’’ 
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Where the kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God, 


is a picturesque reference to the method of observance of the communion 
service in the Anglican and other churches, so much more reverential 
than our common practice. Arthur Hallam was buried in the church at 
Clevedon, and not in the graveyard. This was the most sacred spot by 
association, and Tennyson deems it the most fitting for his friend’s re- 
mains. 

Canto XIV.—This expresses a common experience. How often we 
hear the old voice which is hushed calling us still in the old familiar tones, 
and feel the brief touch of the hand we loved to clasp! Perchance it is 
not all fancy. We are learning to-day that there are more things in 
heaven and earth than were dreamt of in our fathers’ philosophy. At 
any rate it is a natural conception. We are conscious of the real existence 
of our dear ones, and they sometimes do not even seem to have gone at 
all. Read Wordsworth’s ‘‘ We are seven.”’ 


“ How many are you then,” said I, 
“If they two are in heaven ?” 
The little maiden did reply— 
““O, master! we are seven!” 


Read also Cowper’s poem on “‘ The receipt of a mother’s picture.”’ 
It would not be strange to us, sometimes, if our loved one came 
back, and we— 
Perceived no touch of change, 
No hint of death in all his frame, 
But found him all in all the same. 


W. Carey WALTERS. 


Heasons on ihe Gpistle to the Colossians. 


I.—_INTRODUCTION. 


UR task is to read the Epistle to the Colossians, to find out what 
the author meant when he wrote it, and to consider what lessons 
may be found therein for ourselves. 

(i.) Who wrote it?—The readers of the Sunday School Helper 
have been trained to ask questions, and already this question will be at 
the tip of the tongue—Is this epistle certainly from Paul? What we 
have to say about that must be said at once that the doubt may no longer 
trouble us. This epistle is not so certainly Paul’s as to exclude all 
possibility of doubt. Students of Paul’s life and letters have found 
difficulties. There are four epistles of Paul, the two to the Corinthians, 
Romans, and Galatians, which are so perfectly identical in style, which 
harmonise so well with each other, and with the history of Paul as we 
know it from the Acts, that they are always set down as “‘ unquestioned 
and unquestionable.’”’ That is not the case with the present epistle. It 
belongs to a period of Paul’s life of which the book of Acts is silent, 
it was written under circumstances that can only be gleaned from the 
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letter itself. Neither the style nor the thoughts are exactly like those of 
the four great epistles. If it were possible to think of Paul as a man 
who never changed and never grew, who formulated a system once, and 
clung to it for ever without the slightest change, we should have to reject 
this epistle. But Paul was not that. His sympathy was as wide as his 
passion was strong. He was always growing morally and mentally. In 
the Galatian epistle he utters a curse on those who pervert the Gospel of 
Christ (Gal. i.9). Inthe Philippian epistle, with the very same people in 
view, he crushes his rising wrath, and thanks God that though the motives 
to his antagonists are not pure, they do still in some way help to spread 
the Gospel of Christ (Phil. i. 15-18). The difficulties of this epistle are 
herefore not insuperable. It is, we believe, a genuine work of the 
Apostle, and fully worthy of him. ‘ 

(ii.) When was it written ?—Let me suppose that the reader has, with 
the assistance of the lessons that appeared in this magazine last year, 
read the latter part of the book of the Acts. Then he will know how 
Paul was arrested at Jerusalem, how he was taken down to Czsarea, and 
there made his defence before Felix, how he was kept in prison for two 
years and then brought to trial before Festus, how he appealed to Czsar, 
that is to the Emperor Nero, and was sent to Rome. ‘There the author 
of Acts leaves him. It was towards the end of this imprisonment (63, 
A.D.), which ended probably in Paul’s acquittal, that this epistle was 
written. 

(iii.) To whom was it written ?—Colossze formed one of a group of 
three cities, Laodicea, Hierapolis, Colossz, situated very near together on 
the banks of the Lycus, a tributary of the river Mzeander in Asia Minor. 
Geographically, the three towns were considered to be within the district 
of Phrygia; politically, they belonged to the Roman province of ‘‘ Asia,” 
of which Ephesus was the capital. Paul himself had never visited the 
district. The Colossian church was formed while Paul was at Ephesus. 
Paul laboured in Ephesus for three years (Acts xx. 31). During 
two years of that time he preached in a public room called the 
school of Tyrannus (Acts xix. 9, 10). The Apostle was never more 
active. Ephesus was a great commercial city, ‘‘a sort of inn or 
warehouse upon the threshold of Asia.’’ All sorts of people, merchants 
and mystics, labourers and _ loiterers, resorted thither. By means 
of visitors to Ephesus, and, as it appears, by missionaries expressly 
sent out from that city, the gospel was spread beth among Jews and 
Gentiles all over the province of Asia (Acts xix. 10, 26). It appears 
that the Colossians learned Christianity from a certain Epaphras, who 
himself belonged to Colossze (Col.i. 7; iv. 12). From Paul’s words we 
may gather that Epaphras not only laboured among his own townsmen, but 
acted as a missionary to the neighbouring towns of Hierapolis and 
Laodicea (Col. iv. 13). Paul had the utmost confidence in him and 
calls him his beloved fellow-servant. 

(iv.) What called it forth 9—The immediate occasion of this epistle 
was a visit which Paul had received from Epaphras. During Paul’s 
imprisonment at Rome he had many visitors from the various Christian 
churches which he had founded or which acknowledged his authority. 
John Mark, the cousin of Barnabas, believed to be the writer of the 
second Gospel ; Luke, the physician, who appears to have accompanied 
Paul in his later journeyings and to whom the book of Acts is commonly 
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ascribed ; Demas, Aristarchus, and Tychicus are named among those 
who visited the Apostle, or bore messages for him to the churches. It 
would seem then that Epaphras, having visited the Apostle from Colossz, 
described to him the state of the church as he left it. He gave a good 
account of the faith and charity of the Colossian Christians: but he also 
mentioned other facts that were not so satisfactory. Paul must have 
learned from him how very strict in certain ritual observances many of the 
Colossian Christians were, how straitly they observed the Sabbath, how 
particular they were as to their eating and drinking. From Epaphras, 
too, or elsewhere, the Apostle must have learned the strange philosophical 
dogmas which lay at the root of these observances, and which, blending 
themselves inextricably with the doctrine of Christ, might do much to 
weaken the power of the latter, and would probably in the end lead both 
to confusion of thought and immorality of life. 

(v.) What is it all about 2—One might wonder how Paul should get 
to understand so thoroughly the doctrines and practices of people whom 
he had never visited and never conversed with. But the author of the 
Epistle to the Romans did not need a laboured explanation. The 
Colossian philosophy, whether embraced by Jews or Gentiles, or both, was 
but an exaggerated and perverted Judaism: it had much in common 
with the doctrines and practices of the Essenes, a sect of which St. Paul 
could not possibly have been ignorant. [For a brief account of the 
Essenes, see Prof. Carpenter’s Life im Palestine, pp. 145-148]. Theepistle 
is therefore to some extent controversial. It combats a philosophical 
Judaism, just as the letter to the Romans had combatted a practical 
Judaism. To the Pharisee who was worried about ‘‘ the law,’’? and who 
was always ‘‘ going about to establish his own righteousness”? (an 
admirable phrase which I regret that the revisers have sacrificed: Rom. 
x. 3), Paul had replied—Curist is the end of the law: Faith is the only 
righteousness. So now to those who affected wisdom and talked learnedly 
of principalities and thrones and powers, who practised stringent self- 
discipline and yet had not learned to put to death their own evil passions, 
he replies—Curist is the true wisdom: he is immeasurably greater than 
the heavenly powers: to be filled with his spirit is the best discipline. 
Such I think is the drift of this little epistle. There are parts of it which 
will remain obscure when we have done our best; but when we have read 
it carefully we shall be in no doubt as to its general meaning, or as to its 
permanent worth. ! 

(vi.) Other letters written about the same time.— With this letter, 
or just about the same time, a circular letter was sent to the Asiatic 
churches ; this circular is also preserved, and Is labelled (wrongly) in our 
New Testament, the Epistle to the Epheszans. The two epistles have 
the same general drift, many expressions are common to the two, but the 
language of the Colossian epistle is more precise and particular, that of 
the Ephesian letter is more vague and general. The bearer of both letters 
was Tychicus, who is mentioned in Acts xx. 4, and is there cescribed as 
an ‘‘ Asian,” he was therefore acquainted, no doubt, not only with Colossz, 
but with all or most of the Asiatic churches. We know nothing of him 
except that he was a trusted companion and messenger of St. Paul 
(2 Tim. iv. 12). < aie : 

There was yet another letter written at this time which we shall con- 
sider by and by, namely, the beautiful little Epistle to Philemon, In it 
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Paul pleads for a poor slave who had stolen his master’s money and run 
away, but had since become a believer in Christ. As both Philemon, the 
master, and Onesimus, the slave, were Christians, it was their duty to 
clear off all old accounts of hate and wrath and to love each other as 
brethren. To bring about such a reconciliation was the object of Paul’s 
letter. Tychicus was no doubt charged to see the fugitive Onesimus safe 
back into the house of his master, and to make sure that Philemon should 
receive him kindly. With delightful adroitness Paul tells Philemon that 
he, Paul, expects to see him shortly, and thus delicately hints that he shall 
know all about how he has treated Onesimus. We know from this that Paul 
was expecting soon to be released from his captivity, and that he had a 
definite intention of visiting the churches of Asia. Whether this 
expectation was ever fulfilled we have no means of knowing. But we 
are now ready to read the Colossian letter. 
JAMES RUDDLE. 


Ghe Prophet Amos und pis Book. 
IA FEW WORDS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 


EFORE beginning our study of the Book of Amos, there are a few 
simple questions which you should all try to answer for yourselves. 

“ Amos” forms part of the Bible-——What then is the Bible? Where 
did it come from? When was it written? Was it all written by one 
man? What country did its writers livein? What language did they 
speak ? How did it come to be translated into English? Why should 
we be interested in it to-day ? 

(i.) We desire that you should love and reverence the Bible, but we 
are very anxious that your love and reverence should be intelligent 
and reasonable. The Bible is the best collection of sacred literature 
that we possess. Our whole history and life are bound up with it. It is 
full of interest and meaning; it contains many precious and valuable 
lessons ; and it deserves more earnest attention and study than it has yet 
received. 

(ii.) Now it is quite impossible to understand the Bible, if you hold 
any of the following commonly-received ideas :—(1) That it is one book ; 
(2) That its different parts always agree with each other; (3) That it 
is all of equal value; (4) That its statements are all true, and its 
maxims all good. 

(iii.) It is possible for you to have intelligent and reasonable views of 
the Bible, if you remember :—(1) That it is a collection of books, the 
various parts of which were written by men at different times; (2) That 
it often deals with customs and ideas that are strange and unnatural 
to us now; (3) That though its parts do not harmonise, the books show 
that there has been development, or progress in religion; (4) That it 
should be read, just as any other literature is read, with minds open to 
receive what is true, and to reject what is false; to welcome what is 
good, and to pass by what is evil. 

(iv.) You are all aware that an English book requires care and 
study before you can understand the references, or catch the spirit 
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and meaning of the writer. Shakspere’s Plays, Tennyson’s Poems, 
and Scott’s Novels, need to be read and re-read before we know all that 
the authors meant to say and teach. But the Bible is not an English 
book. It was written in languages very different from ours. It describes 
scenes and events that are foreign to our thought and experience. Some 
of its ideas, and many of its expressions, are very confusing and puzzling. 
And yet, if it were only on account of the part that the Bible has played 
in the history of our own country, and in the moulding of our own lives, 
it were well to study it with diligence and care. But the Bible has living 
messages for us to-day. Some of its writers had visions of moral truth 
and righteousness which still remain beautiful and imperishable. 


IIl.— AMOS, MAN AND PROPHET. 
ay now having said these words about the Bible in general, let us 
take up and study together one of its books—The Book of Amos, 
the Prophet. 

First, let me ask you to try how far you can answer a few simple 
questions for yourselves.—Who was Amos? Where didhe live? When? 
What kind of people did he address? What faults did he find with them ? 
Whom did he blame most—the rich or the poor, the rulers or the ruled ? 
What counsel did he offer? What were his fears ?_ What were his hopes ? 

(i.) The man Amos.—I want youto getit wellinto your heads that Amos 
was a real man, not an angel, not a demi-god, not a mysterious creature that 
nobody can understand. He was a genuine human being, with hands 
and feet, head and heart ; in appearance, possibly not unlike some Jews 
that are living now, and whom you may have met in the streets of London 
or Manchester. Not a rich Jew, remember; not a learned Jew. The 
rich and learned people mentioned in the Bible don’t appear to have done 
much good in the world. Most of them seem to have been tyrants, or 
stumbling-blocks in the way of all progress. It is strange to reflect how 
the ‘despised and rejected” have always been man’s noblest and truest 
friends. Amos was one of the despised and rejected of men. He was 
only a herdsman, a keeper or watcher of sheep and cattle, to which 
simple occupation he added that of a grower of wild figs. It was in the 
neighbourhood of Tekoa—a small town in the south of Judah, some ten 
miles from Jerusalem, famed in early times for its honey and oil and great 
fairs, also for its trade with Egyptian merchants—that Amos lived and 
worked*, He lived there a long time ago, about 2,700 years ago—at a time 
when England was probably over-run by wild animals, uncultivated, and 
with no towns or villages such as we see now. His lot was cast in stirring 
times. The little country of Judah, in which he lived, had then as its 
King a man named Uzziah, The neighbouring kingdom of Israel, in 
which he prophesied, was ruled by a powerful and striking man, 
Jeroboam II. [We shall have something to say about these kings 
later.] It was supposed to be a happy and prosperous time, though we 
shall see that Amos found many black and ugly spots in the life and 
doings of the age. 

I have told you that Amos was a poor man, and also what is usually 
termed an uneducated man. But he was a great man, and the education 
which he gave himself was more valuable than any that the schools could 


* Though it stands on the very edge of the great wilderness, the spot itself is fruitful 
and pleasant to the eye.’’—Robertson Smith. 
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have provided. He kept his eyes open: he had seen the sun rise and 
set; he had gazed in rapture on the stars that deck the heavens like so 
many sparkling diamonds; he knew about sheep and cattle, plough- 
ing and sowing, reaping and threshing ; he was familiar with the budding 
and ripening of the fruit-tree. And then he was a poet: the heavens and 
the earth, all living creatures, spoke to him, revealed themselves to him. 
His heart and soul were thrilled and inspired by deep feelings and high 
thoughts, as he meditated on the wickedness of man, and on the majesty 
of the righteous Jehovah.* 

(ii.) The Prophet Amos.—The desire to be and to do something—to 
serve the Lord, and help his country—grew stronger and stronger. In 
his journeyings with his flocks and herds, or otherwise, tidings had 
reached him of the luxury and oppression of rulers, and the groans of a 
suffering populace were heard throughout the land. The herdsman could 
contain himself no longer. ‘The wickedness of the high and mighty, the 
insincerity and hollowness of the professional teachers of religion, the 
despair of the common people, stirred the soul of Amos to its very depths. 
He could not, he would not, hold his peace. Jehovah had given him a 
message to deliver, and he must go forth and speak. 

I must counsel you against using the word prophet as if it 
meant a sort of fortune-teller. ‘‘Coming events cast their shadows 
before,’? and it is the office of a true seer to discern signs and 
tokens, and to advise or warn accordingly. But a prophet or seer is 
simply one whose imagination, freely and naturally, presents his 
thoughts to his mind in pictorial forms ;—a man _ who fearlessly 
speaks out all the truth of his mind, all the love or agony of his 
heart, all the dread or aspiration of his soul. Prediction of future events 
forms but a very small part of his work ; and as a matter of fact when 
the Hebrew prophets went into details, they were frequently wrong. They 
could predict, and rightly predict, that tyranny and wickedness would 
bring ruin upon the nation, but when they proceeded to describe the kind 
of ruin that would come, they were often mistaken. So, also, they could 
announce that good would yet win the day over ill, that righteousness 
would prevail over iniquity ; but their ideas in regard to the place, and 
time, and ways, were quite as often wrong as right. 

Amos was a Prophet, a religious teacher. But if you want to picture 
him to yourselves, you must not think of an ordinary orthodox clergyman 
or minister; for he was not in the least like one of these. Amos was a 
man far in advance of his age, an independent thinker, a vigorous re- 
former. You will form a better and truer idea of the type of man, if you 
call to mind men like Joseph Mazzini, Theodore Parker, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Thomas Carlyle, and William Lloyd Garrison,—moral and 
religious teachers outside the regular churches, opposed to established or 
commonly-received beliefs, and having living words of their own to utter. 

Amos talked about religion ; he also talked about politics; and, like 
some modern teachers who wi/ connect religion with politics, he gave a 
great deal of offence to many professedly religious people. But, then, 
you must remember that those who say smooth things, and who always 
try to please, seldom really help to make the world wiser or better. 
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THE BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


to these days of many books and much reading, it becomes increasingly 

difficult to make a wise selection of the best literature, either for children 
or grown-up people; and, therefore, the recent discussions in the papers and 
magazines were not wholly foolish or unnecessary. Several of the articles 
that appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette on ‘The best Books for Children.” 
were very interesting and suggestive, and we commend the following extracts 
to the notice of parents and teachers. 

Mrs. Bryant, an able and learned lady, says—“‘ My main idea has been that 
there is a kind of reading that should form part of a liberal education, and 
which children can not only do and enjoy, but which can be done best—perhaps 
done only—when a person is a child. Reading to pass the time is quite another 
matter, and I have grave suspicions that the habit of such reading is in youth 
and childhood a positively mischievous one. It is much better in itself to run 
or play or sew (if a girl), than to read valueless though harmless stuff ; and 
the acquired taste for such stuff is very apt to prevent the growth of a genuine 
taste for good literature, because the best literature requires a varied play of 
intellectual activity, which the habit of reading rapidly for mere excitement 
tends to destroy in the average mind. And so, as a last word, I suggest that 
parents would do well to aim at some literary asceticism for their children, by 
putting a good many of the ‘children’s books’ at the backs of the bookshelves, 
or in some still safer place.” 

Mrs. MOLESworTH, whose own books for children are among the very 
best, says—‘‘I consider that the question of the best books for very little people 
—namely, children under ten or twelve—is peculiarly complicated. For in 
many cases one single book may contain stories admirably suited for children, 
and others which one would be sorry for them to read. Hans Andersen’s tales, 
the translations of the Brothers Grimm’s stories, and the greater number of the 
juvenile magazines of the day, may be cited as instances of this. My own ex- 
perience has been that one should have ¢wo libraries for one’s children—one of 
books ‘to read to ourselves,’ and another of books to be read aloud to them 
by their mother, or someone competent to select, omit, or explain.” 

Mrs. Hawies, the wife of the well-known Broad-churchman, and herself 
the author of ‘‘Chaucer for Children,” and other books, says—‘ Reading is 
after all only one road to culture and that not always the best. It is not even 
a good one, unless by wise direction reading be used to provoke thought, 
develop the sympathies and affections, and sharpen observation; but observa- 
tion may do the whole work better. The child, like the man, is often better 
taught by observing and by doing than by books, and is less likely to need 
spectacles. As to books for girls and boys distinctly, 1 consider that the 
more the sexes are brought up alike, if not together, the better for both. 
That which is good for a girl is good for a boy, that which is bad for one is 
emphatically bad for the other. But a certain familiar style of bright, light, 
valueless literature for the young adds greatly to the difficulties of training 
children’s characters and habits, and does for the mind precisely what sweet- 
meats do for the stomach.” 

Mrs. LANKESTER says—‘‘ As I go back in memory to the time when my 
home included both a nursery and a schoolroom library, I feel that the children 
of the present day are much the same as their predecessors, only there is a 
larger provision made now for omniverous appetites than there used to be. A 
very few good amusing books used to suffice, and were read over and over 
again with the greatest pleasure; there was not the same greed for novelty, 
and I fear the satisfaction of this tendency does but minister to one of the evils 
of our time, which begins even in childhood. The more I think of desirable 
and delightful books for our young folks, of any age, from five to fifteen, the 
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larger the list seems to grow, and I feel that it is impossible to chronicle half of 
them, even were there space to do so in your columns. Every publisher’s list 
teems with such books, but I can scarcely hope that the next generation will be 
wiser or better than the present on account of the larger and more varied mental 
pasturage provided for it. I think it has been proved that a thorough ac- 
quaintance with a few well-selected authors is better for a youthful mind than 
unlimited access to many.” 

The various writers give a list of their own special favourites, and it may 
be useful to subjoin a selection of the “ Best Books”’ for children, compiled from 
these various authorities. 

List oF SuiTaABLE Books FOR CHILDREN.—Selections from the Tales of 
Hans Andersen and Grimm, the “Arabian Nights,” ‘‘ Atsop’s Fables,” and ‘“‘ Gul- 
liver’s Travels;” ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe;” ‘‘Talesfrom Homer,” and “‘ Tales from 
Herodotus,” by Prof. Church; Homer's ‘‘ Odyssey” by Butcher and Lang; 
Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘ Heroes,” ‘‘ Water Babies,” and ‘“ Hereward the Wake;” 
Miss Martineau’s ‘‘ Feats on the Fiord,” “ Settlers at Home,” “‘ The Billow and 
the Rock,” and ‘‘ Crofton Boys;” Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakespeare ;” “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” ‘Tom Brown’s School Days;” ‘ Tale of Two Cities,” and 
‘‘A Christmas Carol,” by Charles Dickens; “ Rob Roy,” “Ivanhoe,” ‘ Guy 
Mannering,” and ‘“‘Quentin Durward,” by Sir Walter Scott; “‘ Treasure Island,” 
by R. L. Stevenson; Mrs. Ewing’s “A flat iron for a Farthing,” ‘‘Jan of the 
Windmill,” ‘“ Jackanapes,” “The story of a Short Life,’ ‘‘ Mary’s Meadow,” 
“ Our Field,” and “ Brothers of Pity ;”) Mrs. Gatty’s ‘‘ Parables from Nature,” 
and ‘‘Earth’s Many Voices”; Lewis Carroll’s ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” and 
“ Alice through the Looking-glass ;” ‘‘ Ungaven,” and “ The Coral Island,” by 
Ballantyne ; ‘‘The Rifle Rangers,” and “The Plant Hunter,” by Mayne Reid ; 
“Children of the New Forest,” by Marryat; Miss Alcott’s ‘ Little Women,” 
“ Little Men,” and ‘‘Jack and Jill; ’? Hawthorne’s ‘“‘ Tangle-wood Tales,” and 
““ Wonder-book ;” Mrs. Molesworth’s ‘‘ Herr Baby,” ‘‘ Four Winds Farm,” 
“Us,” “ Cuckoo Clock,” and ‘‘ Little Miss Peggy.” 

There are many other excellent books for children, and perhaps we may 
give an additional list, arranged on a different plan, in a future number. 
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THERE has recently appeared a beautifully illustrated edition of Children’s 
Prayers by Sarah Wilson, which we cordially recommend to our readers as 
quite free from “orthodoxy.” The prayers are in simple verse, and parents 
should be glad to have such a sweet collection placed in their hands. The 
price is one shilling, and copies may be had at Essex Hall. 

Our American Societies have published a series of delightful Musical 
Services adapted to the various seasons of the year. They are not what we in 
this country understand by a ‘“‘Service of Song’”—there is no connected story 
or series of long readings—but, though brief, they are usually attractive and 
melodious. Mr. Spaulding, of Boston, has sent us ‘‘A Poetical and Musical 
Service for Christmas,” which we commend to our readers. 

Tue Manchester District Association has long since ceased to publish 
magazines and books, but the Committee still issue occasional sheets of Hymns 
with Music. The Christmas Hymns are not all good, but most of them are 
good, and we advise our readers to expend a penny ona specimen copy, and 
then they are sure to order more. It would surely be more convenient to insert 
“Essex Hall, London,” in addition to the Manchester publishers,—unless 
our friends inthe North want to keep all their good things to themselves! 


